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ABSTRACT 



The end of the Cold War calls for new policies in Asia. To maintain stability and 
prosperity in the Asia Pacific region, the U.S. needs to restructure its forward-deployed 
presence. This restructuring will satisfy both domestic pressures and the security 
concerns of the countries in the region. The first part of this thesis will examine the 
relationship between Japan and the U.S. from the end of World War II through the end of 
the U.S. -Soviet Cold War and how this policy is developed within the United States. The 
next chapters will be devoted to the external factors that influence the U.S. -Japan alliance 
including waning public opinion in Japan for support of U.S. troops, the Asian economic 
crisis, and fears of Japanese militarism and of revived nationalism within Japan. This 
thesis will suggest ways to calm these fears including the continued development of 
regional security groups. Such measures represent a tremendous task, which, if 
accomplished, will allow for the reduction of the U.S. forces in the region without the 
creation of a power vacuum. This thesis argues in favor of a reduction that gives primacy 
to U.S. naval forces in the region, which could serve to satisfy the above concerns. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



One of the United States’ major allies in the victory of capitalism over Soviet 
communism was Japan. The end of the Cold War marked a shift in the U.S. -Japan 
alliance, as both countries searched for ways to keep stability and prosperity in the region 
that is bogged down by remnants of the Cold War, as well as by significant mistrust 
between several of the countries of the region. This search continues as we approach the 
21 SI century. Many analysts disagree about the role that U.S. and Japanese military forces 
should play in the Asia Pacific region in the new era. It is the goal of this thesis to assist 
the process of developing guidelines for the revised alliance between the U.S. and Japan 
and determine the roles and the shapes of the forces that will carry this alliance and 
regional stability into the next century. The United States, throughout the 1990s, has 
been reducing military spending while increasing the roles of the military in areas such as 
humanitarian assistance and operations other than war (OOTW). This trend can not 
continue. The United States military is already feeling the effects of being undermanned 
and overworked as retention and recruitment have both diminished in the post-Cold War 
years. One way to alleviate these accumulating pressures placed on the U.S. military is to 
reshape its forward- deployed presence. The forward-deployed troops in Asia represent 
such an opportunity. 

This thesis will begin with an historical examination of the complementary 
aspects of the U.S.-Japan alliance. From the end of World War II through the end of the 
U.S.-Soviet Cold War, the relationship between Japan and the U.S. was developed and 
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has evolved greatly. The culmination of this evolution, so far, came in the Clinton- 
Hashimoto summit of 1996. Through this summit, the countries developed the U.S.- 
Japan Joint Declaration on Security and conducted an extensive review of Japan’s 
Defense Guidelines. The first chapter will chart this historical evolution and describe the 
guidelines from which the two countries now function to maintain stability and prosperity 
in the Asia Pacific region. With a definition of these guidelines as a foundation, the paper 
will then examine how this policy was developed within the U.S. government. This will 
include an analysis of congressional politics in the making of foreign policy. The tools 
for such an analysis will include the concepts of strategic myths and shaping of issues. 
Included in this analysis will be the influence of the so-called Nye Initiative on foreign 
policy toward Japan. 

With the factors internal to the U.S. examined, the next chapter will be devoted to 
the external factors that influence the U.S.-Japan alliance. The first of these is the waning 
Japanese public support for the maintenance of U.S. troops in their country. This shift in 
public opinion is increasingly calling for a change in the status quo - a problem that will 
have to be dealt with by both countries if a successful alliance is to continue. Also, the 
current Asian economic crisis has been sufficiently felt in Japan. Japan currently pays 
five billion annually to maintain the U.S. troops stationed in Japan. This financial 
relationship may not be feasible for the Japanese in the future and will be addressed in 
this chapter. 

It is not the point of this thesis to argue for the removal of all U.S. forces from 
Asia. Rather, it is to prove that a reshaping of the U.S. forward deployed troops can be 
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accomplished to alleviate pressures at home, while, at the same time, maintaining 
stability in the Asia Pacific region. Chapter V will argue that the Forward Deployed 
Naval Forces, namely Seventh Fleet, can accomplish the goals that forward deployment 
seeks to accomplish. Many of the other forces, such as a large number of ground troops, 
can serve their same purpose from the United States. Finally, this chapter will suggest an 
overall force structure that answers to all of the above concerns, domestically and 
internationally, and could serve to perpetuate stability in the region and the relationships 
between the region’s countries and the U.S. 

Chapter VI will analyze the external factors that affect the alliance and the roles of 
the two countries in the region that lie beyond the borders of Japan. The wars of the past 
have instilled a fear of the re-militarism of Japan, especially within Korea and China, 
both of which having been occupied by the Japanese in the past. This chapter will 
suggest ways to calm these fears including the continued development of regional 
security groups. The U.S. can enhance this development by encouraging transparency 
among all of the players and continuing to pursue diplomatic and economic relations with 
China, while, at the same time, developing greater roles for the militaries of these 
countries within the region. Such measures represent a tremendous task, but, to do so, 
will allow the reduction of the U.S. forces in the region without the creation of a power 
vacuum. Such a reduction is in tune with the downsizing initiatives that have been and 
will continue to be a prime factor in U.S. defense planning throughout the first half of the 
next century. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 



The end of the Cold War marks a shift in United Slates (U.S.) foreign policy from 
stopping the spread of communism to engagement of the former adversary states and 
newly industrialized countries. Remnants of the Cold War remain, though, in Asia. The 
most obvious of these remnants is the divided Korean peninsula. Other remnants include 
the tensions between mainland China and Taiwan and remaining territorial disputes 
between Japan and Russia. The most troubling remnant, though, is the continued 
presence of 100,000 American troops in the Asia Pacific region. The removal or 
restructuring of these troops should become a priority of U.S. policy in the region. The 
U.S. troops are relics of the Cold War and the rationale for their presence has 
disappeared. The waning public opinion in both Japan and the U.S. for maintaining these 
troops in the region, the current Asian economic crisis, and the American desire to reduce 
defense expenditures also provide ample justification for restructuring the forward- 
stationed troops. 

One of the United States’ major allies in the victory of capitalism over Soviet 
communism was Japan. The end of the Cold War marked a shift in the U.S. -Japan 
alliance, as both countries searched for ways to keep stability and prosperity in the region 
that is bogged down by these remnants of the Cold War, as well as by significant mistrust 
between several of the countries of the region. This search continues as we approach the 
21 st century. Many analysts disagree about the role that U.S. and Japanese military forces 
should play in the Asia Pacific region in the new era. It is the goal of this thesis to assist 
the process of developing guidelines for the new alliance between the U.S. and Japan and 
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determine the roles and the shapes of the forces that will carry this alliance and regional 
stability into the next century. The United States, throughout the 1990s, has been 
reducing military spending while increasing the roles of the military in areas such as 
humanitarian assistance and operations other than war (OOTW). This trend can not 
continue. The United States military is already feeling the effects of being undermanned 
and overworked as retention and recruitment have both diminished in the post-Cold War 
years. One way to alleviate these accumulating pressures placed on the U.S. military is to 
reshape our forward-deployed presence. The forward-deployed troops in Asia represent 
such an opportunity. 

The collapse of the Soviet Union transformed the international system 
substantially, but a corresponding shift in U.S. grand strategy has not followed. 
Christopher Layne called for a shift in this grand strategy from preponderance, which the 
U.S. practiced from 1945-1991 and still does, to a strategy of offshore balancing. 1 
Offshore balancing would define U.S. interests in terms of defending the United States’ 
territorial integrity and preventing the rise of a Eurasian hegemon. As an offshore 
balancer, the U.S. would disengage from its military commitments in Europe, Japan, and 
South Korea. 2 This thesis’ proposal stops short of offshore balancing and suggests a 
strategy of power projection, or limited forward deployment, with U.S. Naval forces as 
the centerpiece. Preventing a Eurasian hegemon is not the goal of this power projection 
strategy, rather, it seeks to groom the potential Northeast Asian hegemonies, under Japan 

1 Layne, Christopher, “From Preponderance to Offshore Balancing, America’s Future Grand Strategy,” 
International Security V ol. 22, No.l (Summer 1997), 86-124. 

2 Layne, 112. 
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and China, to become benign forms of hegemony. This strategy proposes a rational 
structure to meet the current security challenges, not a call for American isolationism, 
which is what some consider Layne’s offshore balancing to be. 

The U.S. -Japan security relationship has historically had economic implications. 
Japan’s “free ride” from the U.S. enabled them to climb out of the ruins that World War 
II left them in. This relationship into the 21 st century is no different In the post-Cold 
War era, the U.S. is searching for ways to reduce defense expenditures. The U.S. strategy 
of preponderance is expensive and the U.S. needs to find ways to stretch its defense 
dollars. The Asian economic crisis is also affecting the U.S. role in the region. Both 
Japan and South Korea may find it difficult to continue to support American troops on 
their soil with generous Host Nation Support. Thus, the strategy of limited forward- 
deployment calls for restationing the majority of the ground and air troops from Japan 
and Korea to other American bastions in the Pacific, namely Hawaii and Guam. 

The implementation of such a strategy of limited forward deployment would be 
met with several obstacles. Public support for the existing forward-deployed structure is 
waning, both in Japan and the U.S.. Public opinion in both countries is increasingly 
calling for a change in the status quo. While the pressures for change are significant, the 
pressures within the region to maintain the U.S. force structure may be even stronger. 

The U.S. presence, it is argued, has been the balancing factor ensuring peace and stability 
in the region. Many fear that if the U.S. changes its force composition in the region, then 
it would be perceived by the countries of the region that the U.S. is no longer committed 
to the security of the region. The withdrawal of U.S. troops supposedly would create a 
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power vacuum in the region, which would spur an arms race among the countries of the 
region to fill this vacuum. The result, it is argued, would be regional instability. Coupled 
with this possible arms race is the fear of the remilitarization of Japan by the other 
countries of the region. These historical confrontations make the restructuring of U.S. 
troops in Northeast Asia a complicated problem. 

Many analysts argue that a diminished U.S. troop presence in East Asia would act 
as a centrifugal force pushing the countries of the region further away from each other, 
instigating arms races in the region and overall instability. This thesis will argue that 
reducing the U.S. presence can accomplish the opposite, acting as a centripetal force. 

This force can pull the countries of the region toward multilateralism in dealing with the 
security issues in the region, as well as alleviate the domestic pressures in both the U.S. 
and Japan that forward-stationing causes. Such an approach represents a libertarian, 
conservative alternative to the conventional analyses shared by mainstream analysts and 
military officials. 

The methodology used in this thesis will be a case study of the evolution of the 
U.S.-Japan security relationship. This historical analysis will then used to suggest ways 
to perpetuate the U.S.-Japan security relationship and maintain stability in the Asia 
Pacific region. This thesis will begin with an historical examination of the 
complementary aspects of the U.S.-Japan alliance. From the end of World War U 
through the end of the U.S.-Soviet Cold War, the relationship between Japan and the U.S. 
was developed and has evolved greatly. The culmination of this evolution, so far, came 
in the Clinton-Hashimoto summit of 1996. Through this summit, the countries developed 
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the U.S. -Japan Joint Declaration on Security and conducted an extensive review of 
Japan’s Defense Guidelines. The first chapter will chart this historical evolution and 
describe the guidelines from which the two countries now function to maintain stability 
and prosperity in the Asia Pacific region. 

With a definition of these guidelines as a foundation, the paper will then examine 
how this policy was developed within the U.S. government. This will include an analysis 
of congressional politics in the making of foreign policy. The tools for such an analysis 
will include the concepts of strategic myths and shaping of issues. Included in this 
analysis will be the influence of the so-called Nye Initiative on foreign policy toward 
Japan. 

With the factors internal to the U.S. examined, the next chapter will be devoted to 
the external factors that influence the U.S.-Japan alliance. The first of these is the waning 
Japanese public support for the maintenance of U.S. troops in their country. The 
Okinawan rape incident of 1995 and the “Sasebo slashing” of 1996, among other crimes 
by U.S. personnel stationed in Japan, have caused a drastic shift in Japanese public 
opinion. This shift in public opinion is increasingly calling for a change in the status quo 
- a problem that will have to be dealt with by both countries if a successful alliance is to 
continue. Also, the current Asian economic crisis has been sufficiently felt in Japan. 
Japan currently pays five billion annually to maintain the U.S. troops stationed in Japan. 
This financial relationship may not be feasible for the Japanese in the future and will be 
addressed in this chapter. 
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It is not the point of this thesis to argue for the removal of all U.S. forces from 
Asia. Rather, it is to prove that a reshaping of the U.S. forward deployed troops can be 
accomplished to alleviate pressures at home, while, at the same time, maintaining 
stability in the Asia Pacific region. Chapter V will argue that the Forward Deployed 
Naval Forces, namely Seventh Fleet, can accomplish the goals that forward deployment 
seeks to accomplish. Many of the other forces, such as a large number of ground troops, 
can serve their same purpose from the United States. Finally, this chapter will suggest an 
overall force structure that answers to all of the above concerns, domestically and 
internationally, and could serve to perpetuate stability in the region and the relationships 
between the region’s countries and the U.S. 

Chapter VI will analyze the external factors that affect the alliance and the roles 
of the two countries in the region that lie beyond the borders of Japan. The wars of the 
past have instilled a fear of the re-militarism of Japan, especially within Korea and China, 
both of which having been occupied by the Japanese in the past. This chapter will 
suggest ways to calm these fears including the continued development of regional 
security groups. The U.S. can enhance this development by encouraging transparency 
among all of the players and continuing to pursue diplomatic and economic relations with 
China, while, at the same time, developing greater roles for the militaries of these 
countries within the region. Such an analysis will include a plan for the Koreanization of 
Korean defense with regard to North Korea, and greater roles for the already well- 
established Japanese Self Defense Forces - all in collaboration with the People’s 
Republic of China. Such measures represent a tremendous task, but, to do so, will allow 
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the reduction of the U.S. forces in the region without the creation of a power vacuum. 
Such a reduction is in tune with the downsizing initiatives that have been and will 
continue to be a prime factor in U.S. defense planning throughout the first half of the next 
century. 
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II. EVOLUTION OF FORMAL U.S.-JAPAN ALLIANCE 



The end of the Cold War required a reassessment of U.S. foreign policy. With the 
great threat diminished, the relationship between the U.S. and foreign countries also had 
to change. Nowhere was this more evident than in the Asia Pacific region and the U.S. 
alliance with Japan. The Clinton-Hashimoto Summit of April 1996 marked an attempt by 
both Japan and the U.S., enemies just fifty three years ago, to collaborate in constructing 
the best strategy of defense for the Asia Pacific region. On paper, the “Japan-U.S. Joint 
Declaration on Security - Alliance for the 21 st Century” 3 and the follow-on “Japan 
Defense Guidelines Review” 4 look very promising in sketching out a new role for the 
military of Japan in maintaining peace and prosperity in the region. But history has 
shown that defense treaties between the U.S. and Japan have not always been binding. 
Japanese defense policy since the end of World War n has been the result of 
compromises between the desires of the U.S. and the inability of Japan to satisfy these 
desires. Japanese defense policy “on papef ’ is often much different than their defense 
policy “in practice” due to constitutional restraints on military action, Japanese public 
opinion, and the failure of Japanese politicians to manipulate either. To ensure security 
and prosperity into the 21 st century for both countries, the U.S. needs to ensure that Japan 
follows up on its stated desires at the Clinton-Hashimoto Summit to become a 
collaborative security partner of the U.S. in the Asia Pacific region. One way that the 

3 Japan-U.S. Joint DeclaraUon on Security - Alliance for the 21 st Century. 
[http://club.jpn.net/infomofa//ju/security/security.html]. 

4 U.S.-Japan Security Consultative Committee, “Completion of the Review of the Guidelines for U.S.- 
Japan Defense Cooperation.” 

[http://www.usia.gov/regional/ea/easec/sccguideJitm]. 
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U.S. can ensure that Japan fulfills a role in the region more in line with her capabilities is 
to reduce the size and structure of forward deployed American troops in the region. The 
revised alliance represents a means for Washington to devolve the U.S. global policeman 
role to a regional power that can assume burdens, costs, and responsibilities that 
Americans no longer want to bear to the Cold War extent. 5 To understand how the U.S.- 
Japan relationship got where it is today, it proves beneficial to look at how it has 
developed since the end of World War n. 

A. YOSHIDA DOCTRINE 

The key figure in shaping the postwar conception of Japanese national purpose 
was Yoshida Shigeru, who was Prime Minister for seven years of the early postwar 
period. The cold war changed American policy toward Japan drastically. As the Soviet 
threat increased, the United States developed a need for an integrated defense strategy in 
the region; a defense strategy to include Japan, steering them away from neutrality and 
toward the side of the United States in the bipolar world. Japan negotiated its initial 
mutual security arrangements with the United States at the end of the occupation while 
still giving primacy to economic growth under what became known as the Yoshida 
Doctrine. 

Foreign observers ordinarily understood Japan’s political passivity as a result of 
popular consent and the restraints imposed on it by its 1946 constitution. This, in part, 
was true. Japanese society had developed a resentment of war and the military in 
general. But Yoshida used the restraints of Article 9 of the constitution to his advantage 

5 Olsen, Edward A., “Liberal U.S. Motives Have Conservative Results in Security Pact; Larger Role for 
Japan Means Gradual Shift of Regional Burden,” The Nikkei Weekly , August 19, 1996, 7. 
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to avoid involvement in international political-strategic issues and concentrate 
exclusively on economic rehabilitation. Article 9, as finally adopted reads: 

Aspiring sincerely to an international peace based on justice and order, the 
Japanese people forever renounce war as a sovereign right of the nation and the 
threat or use of force as a means of settling international disputes. 

In order to accomplish the aim of the proceeding paragraph, land, sea, and air 
forces, as well as other war potential, will never be maintained. The right of 
belligerency of the state will not be recognized. 

It was the intent of the constitution drafters to prevent Japan from ever again developing 

a war machine such as the one that endangered world security in World War EL But 

when the international scene changed, and America developed a need for Japan as an 

ally, the Japanese used the constitution to their advantage to steer clear of binding 

security arrangements. The contention that the constitution constrained the establishment 

of self-defense forces or participation in the United Nations or other multilateral security 

arrangements was devised by Japanese politicians for subsequent political purposes. 6 

Yoshida made this point clear when he told a future prime minister, Miyazawa Kiichi, at 

the time that: 

The day [for rearmament] will come naturally when our livelihood recovers. It 
may sound devious, but let the Americans handle [our security] until then. It is 
indeed our Heaven-bestowed good fortune that the Constitution bans arms. If the 
Americans complain, the Constitution gives us a perfect justification. The 
politicians who want to amend it are fools. 7 



6 Pyle, Kenneth B„ The Japanese Question (Washington D.C.: AEI Press, 1992), 10. 

7 Tetsuya Kataoka, The Price of a Constitution: The Origin of Japan ’s Postwar Politics (Crane Russak Co., 
1991). 
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Whatever the virtue of Article 9 may have been when the United States pressed Japanese 
political leaders to adopt it after World War II, the article is now an obstacle to a 
worthwhile and equitable U.S. -Japanese relationship. 8 

B. THE COLD WAR YEARS 

The cold war made Japan strategically important for the United States. This gave 
the Japanese, and Yoshida, leverage. The United States could benefit from an 
industrially strong Japan and Japan’s geographic position was key to the deterrence of 
Communist aggression. It was under these auspices that Yoshida negotiated Japan’s 
future. The cold war structure of international politics enabled Japan to regain its 
independence and shaped the Mutual Security Treaty that was eventually enacted in 
1952. Under the Mutual Security Treaty, Japan was given a long term guarantee of its 
security by the United States in exchange for the establishment of American military 
bases in Japan and the establishment of what eventually became the Japanese Self 
Defense Forces. This arrangement was what later to be coined as Japan’s “free ride.” 9 
Japan gained national security under America’s “nuclear umbrella” while making no 
guarantee as to commitment of forces for United States’ defense. The low military 
spending required for Japan’s Self Defense Forces turned out to be a key factor in Japan’s 
economic advance. These negotiations proved to serve Japan for the next several decades 
and prompted former Secretary of State Henry Kissinger to declare in his memoirs that, 



8 Carpenter, Ted Galen, “Pacific Fraud: The New U.S. -Japan Defense Guidelines,” CATO Daily 
Commentary, October 16, 1997. 

9 Fairbank, John K„ Reischauer, Edwin O., and Craig, Albert M., East Asia: Tradition and Transformation 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1989), 826. 
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